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PREFACE ' 


Human Resource Development is a crucial area for 
any new programme or scheme that is launched. Same 
is the case with the scheme of Integrated Education 
for the Disabled Children. This scheme was 
initiated in the year 1774 by the then Ministry of 
Social Welfare and later on shifted to the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development in the year 1983. The 
Scheme has started catching attention recently with 
the support of NCERT. UNICEF is also taking I' een 
interest to develop area specific modalities for 
implementation of integrated education of disabled 
children. The glaring need of the day is 
preparation of teachers m the general schools to 
integrate these children. This calls for 
competencies for social, emotional and educational 
integration m the true sense of the word. Special 
schools for disabled children also feel the need 
for such an intervention. Hence it was a timely 
effort on the part of NCERT to finance such a 
project. We are sure that this report will spark 
off many more research efforts m this area and 
result m providing an empirical base to the future 
teacher education programmes, both preservice and 
inservice. 
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Sudesh Muk hopadhyay 
Vxmlesh Sharma 
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1.0.0.INTRODUCTION 


1981 was the year of the disabled. The landmark of the year was 
the emphasis given to the constitutional directive for 
Equalisation of Educational Opportunities. It gave a new 
dimension'to the ongoing educational policies and programs. The 
country came out with a national policy on the Integrated 
Education for the Disabled Children (IEDC), thus emphasising the 
need to mainstream the educational provision for the disabled as 
against only segregated provision. Primary Education, naturally 
is seen as the first stage of integration and also the most 
important stage in the total perspective of education With 
efforts going on for universalization of primary education, 
integrated education of the disabled has provided still a greater 
and newer challenge to the educational planners and 
practitioners. 

The National Policy on Education 1986, therefore, lays special 
emphasis on the removal of disparities and the need to equalise 
educational opportunity by attending to the specific wants of 
those who have so far been denied equal opportunity. Outlining 
the steps for ensuring equal education oportunity for the 
handicapped, the NPE states that the objective should be "to 
integrate the physically and mentally handicapped with the 
general community as equal partners to prepare them for normal 
growth and to enable tnem to face life with courage and 
confidence". 

Integration in the context of the disabled need to be defined. 
Integration is the opposite of segregation. Segregation is the 
process by which a special group in society is identified and 
gradually the social and physical distance between this group and 
the rest increases. A feeling of otherness develops in the group 
which alienates the former group. Integration is the process of 
bringing the 'part', here the 'handicapped' to the 'whole' the 
society. The midicators of integration are that handicapped 
persons enjoy the same right as the rest, have euqal opportunity 
for growth and development m environmental conditions available 
to the rest, have access to the quality of life like any other 
citizen, and are treated as equal partners in the community. The 
process begins by physical proximity, i.e. reductin of physical 
distance. It continues with mutual sharing of the physical 
facilities and progresses towards reduction of social distance. 
The reductin of the physical and social distance results in 
social integration in which the groups become equal partners in 
the community. Needless to say, integration requires mutual 
appreciation of the strengths and limitations of both groups. 

POA indicated that out of 12 million disabled persons, 4.3 
million comprise the UPE age group. To this may be added 1.4 
million children in the earlier age group which has relevance for 
early identiication and preparation for education. These figures 
do not include learning disabled children who have above average 
intelligence, and do not have hearing or visual impairment, but 



have specific deficits in learning, readanq, writing and 
arithmetic due ta problems in psychological process lil-e 
preception, memory and information processing. 

Though, no estimates regarding such children are available, the 
prevalene is considered to be 3-4 percent even in advanced 
countries lite USA. The PDA also suggests that mildly handicapped 
children, who can receive education in common with other 
children, should be brought within the educational system by 1990 
and 1995. For severely handicapped children, who require services 
in special institutions, the PDA suggests universalisation of 
educational services by 2000 AD synchronising with the goal of 
'health for all'. To achieve this goal an increase in enrolment 
of disabled children in general schools bv 25 percent every year 
has been envisaged. 

It is a fact that a sicabJe number of mildly handicapped children 
do enter general schools, but they fail to achieve the normal 
academic standards. This brings down their self-conceot and they 
tend to drop out. It is, therefore, necessary that children with 
consistently low academic achievement should be identified. It 
may be verified whether their low achievement is due to special 
learning problems arising out of some disability. Fiy identifying 
the children with disabilities, a programme using corrective aids 
to overcome the handicapping effects of the disability, and 
development of academic programmes attuned to their needs can 
help in preventing dropout. 

Another group Df children with disability are those who do taot 
enter the schools either because of the reluctance of parents 
arising out of the social stigma attached to the disability, or 
because of the school's reluctance to admit them since teachers 
do not feel confident of meetinq their educational needs. 

Special schools in rural areas are, by and large, not available. 
So we have three categories of disabled children who need to be 
served for meeting the objectives laid down in the PDA: 

1. Disabled children who are already in general schools and whose 
retention can be ensured through special support. 

2. Children with mild disabilities who are out of school and can 
be brought within the general school svstem. 

3. Children who will need education m special institutions 
because of the severity of their disabilities. 

Concerted efforts will have to be amade to identify disabled 
children within general schools, and to male special efforts to 
retain them through improved educational programming attuned to 
their needs. We will also require identification of out-of-school 
disabled children who can be brought to general schools with or 
with out preparation. This calls for measures to enrole and 
retain these children m the schools which as such has been a 
problem of our school system far over a century. 



However, teacher has been the I'lngpm for the success of 
educational plans not on Ly m India but abroad also, There is no 
doubt that much will be expected on him/her even for target 
allotment for this section of children. But questions is are 
teachers aware of this responsibility which may not be that 
natural to him as is the case for nan-disabled children" 1 Is the 
system geared to the preparations of teachers for this role" 1 A 
survey of special schools shows that India lac^s a well organised 
system for the preparation of teachers for special schools. 
Manpower so far have been drawn from voluntary spirit. It is a 
recent phenomenon that National Institutes of Handicapped have 
tal'en up the tas^ of improvement of teacher's quality as most of 
the trainees are mservice persons. Pre-service programmes are 
still very few. University Departments have recently been 
motivated to include this need also in their charters but fruits 
are yet do be borne. With Integrated Education as the new 
direction, the problem has becomes too vast in magnitude. The 
NCERT made leading efforts in this direction. 

Attempts are going on to bring the teacher educators for requiar 
and special schools together and prepare guidelines for teacher 
preparation for integrated education. Equally important is the 
need to evolve a plan of action out of the on-goinq practices of 
integrated education and develop guidelines for teacher education 
with active contribution from the teachers themselves. But these 
efforts will™ not serve the purpose unless supported by relevant 
researches. 

2.0.0.REVIEW OF RESEARCHES 

Researches in the area of special education provision for the 
disabled children is not that new as it may appear to a casual 
observer. However, first handbook of research in special 
education appeared only in the year 1983 that itself speaks of 
the status of researches in the area of special education. 
Comparatively area of special education is still of recent 
origin. Referring to the areas of research under consideration 
far this study it is natural to search far related literature m 
the area of teachers' attitude towards integration of the 
disabled children, competencies required for the education of the 
disabled and other related variables to better understand the 
wider area of teaching-learning practices suitable for disabled 
children. However, most of the research studies reviewd here 
refer to a time period of 1980 onwards which is also a reflection 
on the choronological status of researchs in this area. The 
researches as such have been grouped under the mam heading of 
Teachers Attitude Towards Mainstreaming/Integrated Education and 
also some researchs which have implications for identification of 
teaching competencies. 

2.1,0. Attitudes of Teachers Towards Mainstreaming 

Several studies covered teacher's attitudes toward mainstreaminq 
and integration in its own right. In this section only these 
studies have been reviewed. Dvson and }< ubo (1980) studied 



rtlxludes ol forty sjx supervisors and teachers towards 
integration of handicapped children in a regular preschool 
programme along with supportive services and facilitating 
conditions. It was revealed that most of the teachers favoured 
■•integration and supportive services. Teacher experience of 
wod mg with handicapped was found to be related to the attitude 
towards integration. 

Mari' (1980) m a study of attitudes of elementary teachers toward 
the mainstrsanung of educable mentally retarded children however, 
found no significant differences on the variables of teacher's 
age, degree, experience, grade level or prior teaching experience 
with mainstreaming EliR students. Berrymand and Berryman (1981) m 
the interesting study of teachers m rural Geogia school studied 
the attitudes toward mainstreaming on a scale developed to 
establish a baseline of current teachers attitudes toward 
mainstreaming and to monitor attitudional changes. The scale was 
administered to 2549 teachers and professional educational staff 
in rural Geogia countries. Generally teachers and educational 
protessionals favoured the principle of mainstreaming. Teachers 
were of the opinion that including these students m mainstreamed 
classes these students does not inhibit either their learning or 
that of their classmates. The teacher were against mainstreaming 
disruptive students or those who lack learning abilities. 
Respondents with more teaching experience had somewhat less 
favourable attitude towards mainstreaming and also the older 
respondents had significantly less favourable attitude. 

Ringlaben (1981) reports that 80 percent of the 117 teachers 
cvered m the study indicated a lack of preparation for 
implementing mainstreaming. 47 percent tended to be very willing 
to accept mainstreaming, 42 percent of the teachers perceived 
mainstreaming as working somewhat while 60 percent did not 
perceived it to have any effect Dn normal peers. 

Warger and Tnppee (1982) in a study of preservice teachers' 
attitudes towards mainstreaming students reports that a set of 
believes held by subjects are the most significant factor m 
predicting overall attitudes toward mainstreaming students with 
emotional impairments. T.D. Manadhar (1983) in a study of 
preparation of teacher evaluation syllabus for teachers of 
integrated education for the visually handicapped at the teacher 
training institute level, however found no significant difference 
between the attitude of teachers in urban and rural areas, male 
and female, teachers, with or without degree, qualification 
teachers, and the teachers of residential and integrated schools. 

Rao (1984) in a study on attitudes of staff towards integration, 
of mildly handicapped school going children with normal children 
in the age group 6 to 12 found that the staff of special schools 
appreciated the need for their integration in regular school but 
the staff in the regular schools found not to be equipped with 
the competencies to deal with these children within mainstreamed 
classes. G. Jayakuraar (1985) A study of the attitude of classroom 
teachers of normal schools towards the education of the visually 
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handicapped child found that most of the teachers had positive 
attitude towards visually handicapped children although they were 
not satisfied by the Inowledge of blindness that they possessed. 
Male teachers had more positive attitude towards blindness than 
those of females. Well experienced teachers had positive opinion 
towards visually handicapped and were interested to educate 
handicapped children. 

As can be seen from the research review here teachers attitude is 
affected by the exposure to the disabled children druing their 
day to day activities. As a result tose who have some expsoure to 
disabled children tend to have a positive attitude. However a 
common feeling of the respondents across all types of presage 
variables have been the need for training intervention. Hence the 
success of integration of handicapped children appear to be 
dependent on the prepration of teachers for this comparative new 
role. 

2.2.0. Research Related to Teaching Competencies 

A large number of research studies are available on 

identification of teaching competencies in general schools. 
However, area of identification of competencies for special 
education programmes is rather infant m its development. 
American literature offers a lot of depth in the area of research 
in this area. According to the review reported by Spungin (1977) 
a complete lack of clear and precise function description of 
teaching roles and their relevance to different organisational f 
patterns found in the school programmes for the visually 
handicapped is indicated. A brief discriptive organisational 
pattern is given at the appendix of this report for the 
convenience of readers. Teachers of the visually handicapped have 
been cited as needing to be competent m using communication 
devices, instructional strategies, curriculum development and 
public education (Adam, 1908; Curtis, 1908;' Clark,1935). 

Those working in a cooperative organizational educational setting 
were listed as requiring skills and knowledge in commun ic lation, 
orientation and mobility, public education, community resources, 
developing interprofessional relationships and consultation, and 
regular teacher training (Root, 1960). 

In the literature, the most widely discussed educational pattern 
for visually handicapped children attending public schools was 
the resource room. The literature enumerates a list of 
competencies considered necessary for a teacher of the visually 
handicapped in the resource room: 

1. knowledge of communication skills and use of devices (Barber, 
1960; Heimbuch, 1962; Paterson, 1913; Root, 1960; Irwin, 1911; 
Johnson, 1961; Meyer, 1925; Bouargeault, 1960). 

2. Understanding of the educational implications of eye 

conditions (Bourgeault, 1960; Mayer, 1925). 
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3. Sf-il Is in curriculum development and adaptation (Johnson, 
1961; Bourgeault, i960; Root, 1960; Meyer, 1925; Gimore, 1956; 
Paterson, 1913). 

4. Si-ill m public education (Bourgeault, 1960; Enright, 1953; 
Root,1960; Fgrtner, 1954). 

5. Still in guidance and counselling (Bouargeau1t, I960; Meyer, 
1925; Gimlore, 1956; Heimbuch, 1962; Irwin, 1913). 

6. SI ill in orientation and mobility (Blourgeault, 1960; Enright, 
1953; Root, 1960; Johnson, 1961). 

7. knowledge of how to use and develop local , state, and national 
resources (Johnson, 1961; Bourgeault, i960; Root, I960; 
Gilmore, 1956; Heimbuch, 1962). 

8. Ability to do teacher consultation (Bourgeault, 1960; Enright, 
1953; Root, 1960; Heimbuch, 1962; Lowenfeld, 1956; Johnson, 
1961) . 


9. Understanding of the sociological and psychological needs of 
children (Bourgeault, 1960). 

10. Still m paper wort and record keeping (Bourgeault, 1960). 

11. tnowlege and procurement of educational equipment 
(Bourgeault, 1960; Root, 1960). 

12. H nowledge of child growth and development (Bourgeault, 1960). 
13 Background in general education (Bourgeault, 1960; Root, 

ItoO,) h 


14. Ability to develop and provide supplementary services such as 
reaers, tutors, class activities (Grant, 1966; Meyer, 1925; 
Root, I960; Johnson, 1961). ’ 


15. Skills 
1956). 


m classroom observation (Heimbuch, 1962; 


Gilmore, 


The competencies for 
those of a resource 


an itinerant teacher are markedly similar 
teacher with the following additions; 


to 


1. Is able to visit several schools regularly 
.Lowenfeld, 1956; Avery, 1968). 


)((Root, 


1960; 


Has the ability to raise the visual standards of 
schools in the district(s) (Bryan & Barthman, 1953). 


all the 


Is able to travel quickly, allowinq for flexible 
(American Foundation for the Blind, 1957, p. 15 ). 


scheduling 
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4. Accompanies class field trips (Johnson, 1961). 

5. Attends and organizes teacher conferecnes (Johnson, 1961) 

\ 

The teacher consultant for visually handicapped students m 
public schools became popular first in Oregon m the 1940s. the 
position was basically supervisory in nature but over the years 
this specialist has become more of an itinerant teacher than a 
supervisor. The literature cites both direct and indirect 
responsibilities for the teacher consultant: 

1. Serves as a superviser for the visually handicapped (Fortner, 
1945). 

2. Determines the type of educational placement for visually 
handicapped students (Fortner, 1945). 

3. Arranges for special services (Fortner, 1945). 

4. Is 1nowledgeable m public education (Fortner, 1945). 

5. Sponsors and conducts workshops (Jones, 1953). 

6. Supplies materials and aids (Jones, 1953). 

7. Solves individual and general problems in eye care, visual 
hygiene, lighting, seating, and posture (Fortner, 1945). 

8. Works with students m orientation and mobility (Fortner, 
1945) . 

9. Works with regular classroom teacher (Jones, 1953). 

10. Gives guidance and counselling (Jones, 1953). 

As more responsibility is placed on community schools because of 
mandatory education laws for all children, the need for the 
teacher consultant has increased. As regular classroom teachers 
accept the responsibility to serve all children, the special 
educator may assume more of an indirect cooperatively through and 
with the public education structure. 

Competencies in Residential Schools 

The present role of the residential school is to attempt to meet 
the needs of the visually handicapped multiply impaired child as 
well as those of children m geographic areas with such sparse 
populatms tht adequate educational programs are virtually 
impossible. The staff is competent in a variety of skills in 
order to be concerned with the development of the whole child and 
his tot;al life adjustment (Best, 1963). 

"In states where day school programs are well developed, 
relations between residential and day schools varv ... 
(residential school) services include diagnostic appraisal of 
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visually impaired children with other handicaps; remedial 
educational programs for children with severe and/or unique 
educational problems; consultant services to teachers an local 
programmes; a centre for distribution of instructional matlenals 
including booPs; summer and/or short term academic year 
programmes for children who need intensive instruction m such 
areas as typewriting, braille reading and writing, physical 
education, home economics, daily living si ills, orientation, and 
mobility; and materials and programmes for parents of preschool 
visually handicapped children 1 ’ ( School, I960, p„20). 

With the movement toward competency based education, the question 
must be asl* ed whether preparatin for special teachers has ever 
been analyzed m relation to actual tasl's performed and to the 
varied rales that teachers of visually handicapped children 
assume. Much ambiguity persists about role expectations for 
teachers. There is a 11 . ■ . need to define more clearly the roles 
and functions of teachers and to develop the iinds of programmes 
which will lively produce teachers capable of functioning well m 
a variety of educational settings" (Bowers, 1^63). In the age of 
specialization one can no longer solidly fix required units and 
courses through which every student must proceed. 

In USA teachers of the visually handicapped find that the 
traditional curriculum and school programmes developed initially 
for the disabled population are no longer effective for the 
present day multiply-impaired child. In addition, the decrease in 
the visually handicapped school-age population has forced 
teachers and administrators 'to review and revise organization 
patterns of education and teacher responsibilities. 

1 

It is time for the role of teacher of the visually handicapped to 
be functionally redefined so that it reflects more adequately the 
needs of today's visually handicapped children and those of 
generations tD CDtne. 

2.3.0. Implications for Present Study 

Integrated education and its implications far teacher education 
is a relatively new dimension of research in education. So far 
the emphasis has been on the efficacy studies of integrated 
education. The researchers in the preparation of teachers for the 
new tash of integrating disabled are just at the budding stage. 
Such researches are mainly concerned with the survey of teachers' 
opinions or their perception of the need for trainingfor 
integration. Shotel, lano and McSettingan (1978) indicated in one 
of their studies that regular teachers, by their own admission 
feel inadequately prepared to deal effectively with the mildly 
educationally handicapped children- The efforts to fill up this 
gap started as early as 1967. Schwarts (1^67) discussed the 
preparation of the skilled practitioner. Haller (19681 pointed to 
the essentials in training personnel for wort with special 
youngsters. But as Byford (1979) rightly points out, " . .. 
beginning has been made, but the task of developing a list of 
trainable and measurable competencies for teachers of the mildly 
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educationa11y , handicapped needs to be continued". He surveyed 
the teacher education programmes at various levels and came to 
the conclusion that though some adjustments for regular classroom 
teachers for mainstreaming (American usage for integration) have 
been made in training programes, but that was not enough). 

In India, the efforts in this direction are nearly absent. The 
task of implementing the scheme of integrated education for the 
disabled children has caught momentum m a few states only, to 
name a few are Delhi, Rajasthan. Maharashtra, kerala and Orissa. 
Other states are just starting. The enclosed f igures^'sFidw the 
position statewise. The Tata Institute of Social ^ Sciences 
conducted a study (Rane, 19SI on integration,, This study has 
listed as one of the reason for not so satisfactory state of 
affairs is the inadequate preparation of teachers for the tasks. 
The proposals for adopting the teacher education programmes have 
been initiated. But the research need for identifying the special 
requirements for integration is quite glaring. The present 
proposal is an attempt to fill this gap and deveLop an empirical 
base for making provisions for teacher preparatan to perform the 
new roles evolved out of integration of the disabled in regular 
c1assrooms. 

Operational Definition of the terms used are qjven to facilitate 
the readers and providng a context to the terms used. 

3.0.0. OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 

The following terms have been use&l frequently in this report. Thd? 
operational definitions are as under: 

1. Teaching Competency: Teaching competency is the ability of a 
teacher manifested through a set of overt of the interactions 
between the presage and the product variables of teaching within 
a social setting. 

2. Impairment*: It indicates the extent of damage to the organ or 
limb, m case of blindness, impairment means the type and extent 
of damage to the visual organ, i.e. the eye and the degree of 
loss of vision. This area can be measured clinically. 

3. Disability* : Relates only to the amount of loss of function 
of the organ. Disability of a child to use his vision to perform 
specific tasks is directly related to the degree of impairment of 
his visual apparatus. If the child is totally blind, he will be 
disabled in those tasks in which sight is essential. If he has 
got low vision, he will not be as smuch disabled as a totally 
blind child m the area of recognition of near objects, in 
mobility, in social communicatxoin. Exact amount of disability in 
specific tasks can be ascertained by different tests and 
observations, 

4. Handicap:* is the social aspect of disability. A visually 
impaired man is handicapped m social activities like education, 
economic pursuits, m using non-verbal and co-verbal languages in 
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communication. Hib ditf icuI ites in conforming to social norms 
(which is predominantly a sighted society) maizes him a 
handicapped persion. A blind Robinson Crusoe is not handicapped 
in table manners, m gaits, in communication™ Here, social 
attitude plays a very important part in shaping the blind child's 
person a 1 i ty * “ y 

5- General classrom in general school: Disabled children receive 
education in the general classroom m qeneral schools with other 
children- They are taught by general teachers- For example, 
children with locomotor disabilities, visual impairment with 
correction, mi Id hearing ampairemeri L and cases o i marginally low 
intellectual functioning fallow the same curriculum as their 
nondisabled peers- 

6. Education in g eneral schools with adaptations and 
modifications of curriculum transaction: The disabled child 
receives education in general schools m the general classroom 
following the same 1 curriculum as others- However „ adaptations of 
teaching techniques or'" material asccordmq to his specific needs 
are made by the general teacher- I his specifically applies to low 
vision children, such casus of hear mg impairment where hearing 
can be corrected through aids and children with Learning 
disabi1itaes- 

7. Education in general classroom with support from special 
teachers Where the general class teacher has instructional or 
behavioural problems -mth the disabled child,, he can seel the? 
help ci the special ~ education teacher for ms t r uc - ta ona 3 
adaptation and modification- The special education teacher 
suggests cducutjonal alternatives to general r 1 as* 5 instruction,. 
Thus, the disabled child receives services without being moved to 
special class/or a resource room through guidance from the 
special teacher* 

8- Education in general classroom with part-time withdrawal for 
special instruction: A disabled child, lhough still an a general 
class setting, recleves special part-tame instruction through a 
special lpacher - For example, a child may need special assistance 
in reaqdinq or require extra time for a particular curriculum 
areaq. The child may qo to a special teacher for between one and 
three class period(s) a dav according to his need™ For example, a 
blind child may go for special practice m Mathematics and Map 
reading. Similarly, a hearing and speech-impaired child mav go 
for special practice an language—1 earning„ 

- j 

9- Education m special class m general schools: Some disabled 
children need fulltime special class placement (self-contained 
class) Id receive appropriate individualised instruction. It may 
be specifically required for severe and profound cases of hearing 
impairment and mental 1/ retarded chaldron- For example, mentally- 


% These terms tend to be used mi erehangeabily 
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retarded children may wort in an integrated setting for non¬ 
academic activities life music , painting, dance, and drama and 
may attend a special class for academic activities. Their 
curriculum is also different. 

The educational provision described above indicate that special 
support can be "'"provided for these children in a general 
classroom. For some children, however, these facilities will have 
to be provided in a resource room/centre, where children with 
specific difficulties, for which help cannot be extended in the 
general classroom, are given instruction by the special teacher 
(resoLirco/i tinerant loacher) . 

4.0.0 OBJECTIVES 

The main objective of the study was to identify the 'leaching 
competencies required for integrating the visually handicapped 
children in the general schools along with other children. Thtj 
specific objectives of this study are stated as under: 

1. To study the attitudes of teachers toward? integration of 
disabled children. 

2. To identify the general competencies required tor integration 

of disabled children. i 

Z. To identify specific competencies for integrating VH children. 

_4. to inter implications for teacher education programmes. 

5. To develop a tool for identification of teaching compel enciet 
for integration nr visually disabled children. 

5.0.0.DELIMITATIONS 

Initially the study was planned to cover all the handicsopinn 
conditions. However, in practice it was found difficult \ 
tael le all the compotenc.1 es for al J the disabilities due to the 
resource and time constraints. 'It may be noted that most of the 
people worlinq for the education of the blind, as the things 
stands today can onlv communicate m their regional languages. 
Second problem is that some of the teachers are blind. As 3 
result for data collection individual admimstration of the 
questionnaire is required. Hen re it was clue f o practical 
constraint rather than the planning of research which resulted in 
delimiting the study to the area nf visually handicapped only in 
which the researcher had comparatively better competency. Hence 
the resoach may be read as 'Identification of Teachinc 
Competencies Specifically for the Integrated Education of the 
Visually Handicapped. 



6.0.0. SAMPLE 


The study covered two types of institutions for identification of 
tachinq competencies. Special Schools has a long history of 
providing educational facilities for the visually handicapped 
children in this country. National Institute for Visually 
Handicapped is- a national level institute under the Ministry of 
Welfare which is the ape:: body catering to the needs of visually 
handicapped in a comprehensive manner -early childhood 
interventions to rehabilitation of adult blind with facilities 
for schooling and vocational rehabx1 1 1 ation. This institute also 
has runs a model school for blind children. The questionnane was 
administered to all the teachers of this school. Only 10 
questionnaires could be completed on all dimensions and aro 
considered for the analysis purpose. 

Three special schools were also covered under the study, namely, 
Rashtriya Virjanand AiuJha f anya Vidyalaya, Delhi and JPM Senior 
Secondary School, Delhi and Sharp Memorial School Dehradun. These 
schools aro secondary schools. Again TO questionnaires to each oi 
the institutions were administered but only 2 and 4 respectively 
could be obtained duly completed. 

Two higher secondary schools with integrated provision for the 
blind, namely, GRI 1 V Vidyalaya, Coimbatore and President Estate 
School, Delhi were covered. From these schools 4 and 2 completed 
questlonnaires were rocievpd bad. Hence the study covers a total 
sample of 1-3 teachers. Questionnaire were sent to 10 schools of 
each category. Since even pursuance could not get many respnsee 
as a result personal visit by tine 1 livestiqator was done to these 
institutions and the data were collected. 8RI' V Vidyalaya was l he 
only exception were the data were received by mail. This explains 
the small sire of the sample covered under this study. 

Table 1 helps to describe the sample on bad-ground variables. 

Table 1: Description of the Sample 


Qualifications 

Integra ted 

Schools 

Spec ial 

Schools 

V 

M 

F 

\A 

F 

Ma trie 

Graduate 

Post Graduate 

4 

- 

i 

9 

—r fj 

5 ^ 

7 4“’ 

Certificate in 
Education 

Degree in Education 

6 

— 

1 

10 

2 i , 

11 21 

Certificate in 
Education of Blind 
Diploma m Education 
of Blind 


- 

t 7 

8 V 

3 A 
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ft 5 scan be seen from the above table only 24 respondents of jf 
posessed either a certificate of diploma in education of thf 
blind. Though educational qualifications fit pc's t graduate leve' 
is held by 20 respondents and 27 have degree m education. Thr 
f urther * «-v,-=birate the status of professional training - in thij 
area. 

s 

7.0.0 INSTRUMENTATION \ 

As has been explained earlier the research efforts in the area of 
identification of competencies is rather recent. Hence ready-madt 
tools lor this study were not available, the foMcuwnq tools were 
developed for the data collection: > 

7.1-0- Checklist for Studying Attitudes of Teachers Towards Equal 
Education Opportunity far Exceptional Children in Integrate^ 
Classrooms. \T> 

* . | 

The finalised version of “this attitude scale is ended - to thi {} 

ruport. This attitude scale consists of 13 statements which are! 

to be rated on a five point scale - strongly agree* aqree^ 

neither agreo/nor disagree, disagree and strongly disagree. Inter! 

judge reliability was wort ed out for this rotund scale an terw| 

of the score of tho items. Cor content validity the draft version 

was cjivon to threw ’judges and only those ntntomonts have beer>* 

included in the final version which was agreed by aJ 1 the judges/ 

( 

^ Table 2 s Intern-Judge Reliability statement 

I terns 


Judges 

i 

r-\ -r 

4 

h 

6 

7 

B 

9 

1 o 

11 

\ L - i 
\ rj 

[ 

i 

13 

i 

\ 

1 

4 

4 

4 

I- 

4 

... 

4 

t „, 

4 

‘i- 

-i- 

4 

i 

2 

4 

I 

' 4 

-1- 

1- 

- 

4 

- 

4 


4 

4 

C 

3 

4 

-l 

-t 

4 

4 

“ 

-1- 

- 


-1 


4 


4 ■ 

4 

-1 

4 

4- 

4 

- 

4- 

- 

4“ 

4 

-l- 

4 


cr* 

4 

-l- "I" 

4- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

— 

4 

-t 

4 

4 

\ 

« } 

h 

-r 

4* _ 

4 

h 

4 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4- 

4 

7 

4 

“l ? -H 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4- 

4 

! 

8 

4 

I" 4 

-S 

4 

- 

- 

4 

— 

4 

4 

4 

4 

f 

9 

4 

4 - 

4 

4 

4 

- 

-1“ 

— 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

10 

4 

"I" - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

( 

il 

4 

"I - 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

* 

\ 

—-—■— 

--— 


—-* — 

—- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

- —- 

— 

— 

— 

< 

be seen 

from the 

table 

except 

for 

3 tern 

3, 7 

and 

9 

the rest 


of the responses arc m the positive direction. The Chi-Square 
was calculated lor the three items to decide the difference 
between the- judgements of 11 judges for item *3 and 7__and~ Chi- 
Square came In be ,32 with degree of freedom 2 for which the? F 
value lies between ./0 and .50 and for item No, 9 the Chi-Square 
was 1-23 which between P value of .30 and .20, Hence it can be 
interred that all the three items can be negatively scared« 





7.2.0. Competency Rating Scale for Teachers of Visually Impaired 
Children in Integrated Classrooms 

This competency check list was developed after review of 
literture and job analysis of the teachers m the local schools 
of Delhi. The.-apen ended questionnaire was administered to 30 
teachers of Delhi schools involved in the teaching of the 
visually handicapped in the special schools as well as integrated 
schools. The analysis or this job analysis and review or 
literature resulted in the development of the present tools which 
is given in appendix. This check list is divided into two parts, 
part (ei) presents general competencies for enhancing integration 
and part (b) presents specific sl-ills for teaching visually 
impair "d children in common with others. Both the statements are 
to be a ted on a five point scale,, 

Jn India wort on these lines is not available. However. Sounqin 
(1977) under the auspices of American Foundation of the Blind has 
broughL out II>e report at a nations] study on tompetency based 
curriculum for teachers o< the visually handicapped. A derailed 
reference to this study would help the readers to understand 
present tool. 

7.2.1. Developing Competencies 

Competency based education is a system at education based on a 
precisely defined spuejfication of competency in a given field. 
Emphasis is on achievement, with Life psychological viewpoint that 
Jearning is enhanced if the student is actively involved m 
achievement nt objectives. 1 he criterion against which student 
performance i s measured is the specific behaviour that defines 
each point alonq a c.ontmum of achievement. 

With the widespread development of competency based education in 
teacher preparation programmes in the United States, educators of 
teachers of the visually handicapped work ed to define those 
specialized competencies necessary to teach visually handicapped 
children over and above those necessary to teach sighted 
children. Between 1973 and 1975, the American Foundation for the 
Blind coordinated six meetings of 28 professional teacher- 
educators of the visually handicapped from 22 colleges and 
universities. At these meetings, the document, Competency Based 
Curriculum for Teachers of the Visually Handicapped, Field 
Testing Edition, was compiled. Further, it was decided that to 
male the material more realistic, a national study should be 
undertaken to include reactions of teachers from both public and 
residential school settings. 

The competencies were developed under 12 goal areas concerned 
‘basically with special competencies m seven teaching activities: 
Assessment and Evaluation, Educational Instructional Strategies, 
Guidancnce and Counseling, Administration and Supervision, Media 
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and Technology* School Community delations, and Research, Eac 
goal area lists prerequisite entry level behaviours m whici 
teachers must demonstrate proficiency before acquiring na; 
competencies for that particular qaal area« 

Competencies were written m terms of knowledge acquired h\ 
t c 2 ?cnann the acquisition process was described i, 

behavioural terminology under the calotjoracaJ label of si'll;: 
attained- Evaluative criteria were written under the category Q i 
achievement indicators requiring teacher prn1jaenc.y m a certair 
competency and/or qaal area to br? observable and demonstrable, 
All competencies were, as 1 ar as passable, written an behavioural 
terminology in order to help identify specific teacher needs 
well as to permit« 


Appro;; wnutely eight revisions were invoJ^rtl 
of the l-i eld fasti nq Edition, indicating to 
was no easy writing tasl *for those involved, 


no d 1 sagreeiiipn h 

considerab1e time 
appropri a tun o Gt> o f 
result of many 
rampetuncies given 


pr jo r 
the r 
Ther 
l-o 
i n 


among participants as 
and (?f fort was spent 
the the actual format and wn 
meetings dun no a (wo year 
he l cw rsflee t t he efforts of 


to pub! icaUonl 
eadur that this 
e was basical if 
content, buS 
con* >i den nq the! 
L i IK] style. As 


[)f?r i od 


that 


the visuolly handicapped <ancl, al though the rual nr i 
constant revision, it is the first sta turnon t of 
the word of Maolne and Dunn in 19D5, 


ZA (educators of 
a ] wall rncju i re 
i to l md since 




The Competencies 

J - Teacher wi I 1 demonstrate I-now J edge of nornial and *t.pjLdl 

dove I o pin on ta l pa t turns i n visu* illy hand i capped 1 ^a rner: , 

- Teacher wiJ] demonstrate thu ability 1 1 i a:>sr*t»s vn=ually 

handicapped learners using a variety of informal and format, 
pmeedures, j 

* 4 

Teacher wi J 1 demonstrato the ability to select, dosaqn and/4 
modify specialized rurriculua for visually handicapped 
learners« 

A „ Teacher will demonstrate prof .i c umey in thn nperahon of media! 

and de/ices necessary for the education of the visually: 

handicapped Jearner. 

tu Teacher will utilize instructional strategics to facilitate 
learning in visually handicapped children» 

6- 1 eac her can effectively utilize, a nstruc t innn 1 materials,;; 
media, devices, aids, etc, appropriate to the individual needs 
of visually handa capecl children, 

7 - Teacher will demonstrate ability to identify and pro/ids 
appropriate counselling and guidance services ta visually 
handicapped learners, and significant, others. 
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B. Teacher will demonstrate ability to utilize local, r.tate and 
national resources to assist in the delivery of services to 
the visually handicapped learner. 

9. Teacher will demonstrate fnowlodge of and opportunity far 
resenrrh with visually handicapped learner, 

10. Teacher will accopl ni^prirmhi li Ians of being a member of the 
teach 1 nci prnfrEnon find will mal f 1 * 3 * * 6 7 8 a comnu tmen f to improve 
servicii'! for visually handicapped learners. 

11. Teacher will demonstrate ability to ad mi nistor and/or 

suporvi ri> • proqraiimies for visual Ly handicapped learners, 

mcludinq ancillary personnel, pare-professionals, and 

volantcorn. 


11:. Teacher can domonst rM e the ability to evaluate both 
instructional sequences and overal L programme effectiveness of 
VdNUi ’>rli(i(il pi nqi .ciimios and acipuci es serving visually 
hand icappnd 1 1 virnor s . 

This study w.u. the mam reference lor the study under reporting. 
However, <jo* In 9 to 1 I have not boon cans idored under the pro lent 
study as dun to system rb lierrnce: m two r cum trios at would not 
have made much sense to rospondenre goals 8 and 1,T have Liven 
combined If' mu t Indian ccin I out. 

The tool for the pros'Ml t study can ho described as follow: 


Competencies for Integration 

Muc pat t (.onifir isr of Lb statements which can be sub-ci rouped 
under four bondings, namely, identification and Placement, 
bei l mej Goals, At a domic Planning and Competency fnr FIvaluation 
and Mon l forint). Part (hi of this chect list involves competencies 
for B art'ii',: 

1. tnowlodqo o f ATYPJCAL DEVELOf'MEN I' PATTERN of visually 

handicapped chi Idi fit. 

1. ASSESSITENI of visually handicapped children. 

3. DESIGNING CURRICULUM for visually handicapped children. 

USE OF MEDIA AMD DEVISE for visually handicapped children, 

b„ Competency for INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES, 

6. Competency for GUIDANCE of visually handicapped children. 


7. Competency for COMMUNITY SUPPORT. 

8. Competency for PLANNING MAINSTREAM1Nfa/INTEGRA I ION for visually 
impaired children. 
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Since the questionnaire was developed in r nnlish and ty, 
researchers was apprehensive about the clarifications oil 
statements to the respondents a sub-column was provided an the! 
checklist clarifying the? indicator of each competency f Qr , 
increasing reliability of the statement. Originally a list of' 
100 statements were administered to 10 teachers in Delhi. Later: 
on 61 statements were retained after chpcl' my the conlenb 
va Lidily or the statement, the details at the description of the ■ 
competonca os? have been given under discussion at results an this i 
report. It may also be mentioned here that for analysis purpose! 
only the words mentioned m capital letters above will bgi 
mentioned henceforth m the tables for convenu^ncc. ; 

8.0.0. ANALYSIS 

Analysis involved studying the impact of attitude arid sex of 
respondents if any on the ratings for competency^ Lden L11 jl cation. 
The ba«"|'ground variables of respondents such as qualifications, 
SEs status were not considered as the review - ot literature 

strongly points mil non-siqm f a can t results ? across these 

variables. The detailed analysis is persented"bolow„ 

8.1.0.' Attitude of Teachers Towards Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Disabled Children | 

The study aimed at finding out l lu* Altitude ol U\t* » PspuniJ^nts! 

covered under this study towards equal educational opportunity 

lor the disabled children in a n l erjr ated c ) use. roonn. Tl was 

hypothesised l hat differences in attitude woisKii also afreet the 
p r cjc e p 1 1 on = of respondents of f I it? e f i 3 1 r reguirad tor 
in tegrat ions as well as special sfill*:> r a q■ j xred "* to teach visually 
handicapped children., Chi-square lost was usnr! to find nut the 

difference within the respondents from the sumo institution* as 

weJl as across lhe institutions. Two respondents from a school m 
Delhi did not complete this proforma, hence that school was rial 
considered for this analysis. 

Table _3 provides xm ormai tion on l lie attitudes af lemher. 

schoolwise towards equal educational opportunity for rlisablef 
children*, 

Table 3s School-wise Statement of Teacher's Attitude towards 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

SA A NA/Nb D SD >/j p 


»oi 
.01 
. 01 
„ui 
. 01 


NIVH 

60 

56 

37 

21 

19 

'■7.4 8 

Sch 1 

31 

16 

17 

7 

7 

11.73 

Sch I I 

09 

10 

1 

6 

tr 

46.66 

Sch III 

1 6 

f ~T 

, * 

■; 

8 

29 „ A 2 

Sch IV 

28 

13 

1 

4 

7 

3J „ 65 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ __ ___ 

TOTAL 

16-1 

lie 

58 

41 

46 

132„66 
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m may bo c lari lied h ore that the too] consisted of 1Z 
t atements with lively responses on a five point scale - Strongly 
Agree (hn) , Agree (A) n Neither Agree Nor Disagree (NA/ND) ? 
Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 1 he general trend has 
heen towards strongly agree to most of i ho statements across the 
subjects a s well as the institutions, ALL the Chi-Square values 
are siqrn i .icaih ly at *0J level* "! has super 'r ts that sample 
subjects had a po^ilive attitude towards equal educational 
opportunity for disabled children in integrated classrooms- It 
also that no separate analysis would be required with 

attitude towards equal education opportunity for disabled 
children as an independent variables. 

8-2-0- Identification of Competencies for Integration 

Responses of all the thirty three respondents were .analysed m 
terms of: (j) Components nfjjenorul sfalls lor integration as 

well as sp.'Cjul sI'fMs for teaching VIC and ( 11 ) total scare an 
the Loo I fen menuur 11 ki "pvrr upi ions of of a i 1 s fur \ n t e*nra t ion and 
special of ills for teaching visually impaired,, 

Hypo thou i <* l s IIvm'o will bn no setwise differ^nco in the 
perception of respondents of genera I sf iJ Is for integration of 
visual 1 y i inpai r od du J dren - 

rho tofjJ foi ftmasur i ru i perception on this dimension (onsisfs of 
four c oil) pn non ts „ nam'd v v l d on 1 1 r i ra l: ion and I' l acemni \ t „ Setting 
Coals, ncadijfiui' l-'l cinninn* and (" (xnpn t pi icy lor Lvuluution and 
Hoiuobring - 

Table *\ epi v\y> mean <md standard deviations rc> wo t 3 as the ' t' 
ratios who h worn calf u l a ted tn (measure the difference if any 
enisled <u cording to u uv, of the r ospnnclon t«r». 

Table 4 s Statements of Means, Standard Deviations and v t' ratio 
for Measures of perception of Skill for Integration 


Component 

fl b le 
Mean 

(IULS3) 

yn 

l-omo l o 
Moan 

(M-lb) 

sn 

t ratio 

]dentificati on 
and PLecement 

22.6 

1 7. - 5 

25. S 

u j 

0 - 738 

NS 

betting Goal ^ 

8.1 

/\ . J 2 

9.6 

7, . 85 

1 .08 

NS 

Academic Planning 

31.4 

2b. 6 

3d.. 5 

13.8 

0.72 

NS 

Evaluation and 

Honitoring 

8.7 

4.. B3 

9.2 

4 .26 

0.316 

NS 


It can be inferred from the aba^e table that setwise differences 
m the perceptions of skills required for enhancing integraqtion 
w^re not found- 





Table 5 gives the similar analysts for the special sMlls. 

Table 5: Statement of Means, Standard Deviations and 't‘ 

for Measures of Perception of Special Stills | 
Teaching of VIC in Integrated Classrooms 



tin 1 0 


Feifiu 1 

e 


Componen t 

Mean 

sn 

Mt Ml l 

BD 

1 i' 

Atypical Developmental 

11 . 

6. 24 

J 3.3 

5.04 

1.07 

Pat tern 






A53essmen t 

i 4.1 

4. U"\ 

1 7 4 

L" /} tr 

U ■ *T -» 

1.34 

Designing Cur r 1 ru U urn 

47.6 

7.". ,.7 

1 a/.- „ ?: 

1 0.0 

1« th 

Media b Devices 

Cl .4 

l J . 0 

l’ 1 . .v 

9.9 

1.27 

Instruc1 1 ana 1 S tra tegles 

25. 1 

in. 3 

."9.9 


l.m 

buidancE 

i b ,n 

j J .2 


7.69 

1.27 

Cornmun 1 ty Sup par t 

14.,3 

t> 54 

1 A 

64.3 

0.10} 

Plannina ] n Log ra 1 1 r»ri 

17.? 

H „ 47 

1 1 

S.65 

2.07 


& biqiul leant at *ul level 


J L can be 

seen 

iroin the alinvo table 

l h a 1 

accept 

f or 1 

compannnt 

of main 

<-> Ir roam inq / no toi] rat j i iq «■,!» 

1 i 1 s »i 

nn d i 

r for<?nc 

across o? 

have boon found siijnthrnnh 

' 



The above 

ana ly<» 

10 cal 1 <-'d f 0 r an aitalysi 

-> nt 

hit a l 

scares 

companonls 

lor si 

t l 1 <„> lor inUnir atmn no 

wo 1 1 

a b <">poc3 

al id) 


f o r tear hil n g V111 „ 

Table 6 s Statement of Means, SDs and 't' ratio for 
components of skills for teaching VIC for the t 
sample 

Ha Ip h t vna 1 e 

Competencies Moan 8D Mean SD 


I n teqra fa on 

7h „t3 

-.9,. 6 81. . 7 

3 3.0 0 . 

Tonehinq VIC 

1 „ 0 

i3.39 173.B 

100.9 i>. 


Whan the total sampLe considered for analysis 

competencies far integration and for teaching VTC in mtegt 
classrooms* no significant differonce^ wore found amongst 
r os p on den ts „ [ I; i n n m) 3 t ha t so — w 1 se d i f f e r > n c e s of r es pont 

need not be can-idrred for further analysis™ 

8.3.0. Place of Competencies xn a Teacher Preparation Progra 

Jn a structured foim of Gpirnonnaira usually the respondents 
to agree with most of the statements. However when sue 
analysis is required for dor inning a training programs 
ccmprative ranking of competencies can be of great help. Far 
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purpose thp weighted scurrs were calculated for the responses to 
different components on the five point scale of strongly agree to 
strongly rl 1 r.aqref 1 continuum. 

Table 7 #: Institutewise Statement of Weighted Scores for 

Components of Competencies for Integration 

Competent-;] eu 


rn - 1 lullonn 

I 

1 1 

f T T 

J V 

Total 

T 

163 

186 

166 

157 

> 672 

T S 

j 89 

7'oh 

J B7 

J 9-1 

777 

111 

150 

191 

CIS 

f 58 

7J7 

1 V 

1 50 

?0R 

i nr 

J 6 7 

707 

V 

1 10 

1158 

17V 

j 

540 

VI 

1 '18 

( 90 

23 L 

[ 60 

71 A 


mini. vio j r.'.s 3.110 9<f.v 


7 I ho append i:: giveno the ',tste-wifp names of l he institutions 

1lit> row sc or on obtained for each insh tntion on different 
compont'nl'i we're ronverled into perron l ages .to pcpinLe them across 
number or r ooponden l*s and number of items under each component, 
r hi* ‘ above table show that hi g I nisi scores have boon contributed by 
[not 1 Lute J whit h happens to be a special school. If the scores 
are l ri l c<rpi* n t fid in terms of special st htinl'= and i i itaqra Led 
schools I he foliowm] pattern emerges. 

Table 8 s Pattern of Ranking of Components of competencies for 
Integration 


T ns 1 1 ti 1 1 1 oi isf 

F (S) 

11 (S) 

r i r (n 

IV (S) 

V (S) 

v I ( J ) 


Com port on I 
[ J [ F F 


IV 


'1 

4 

A 

d 


A 3 


% S stands for Special Schools 
l stands fnr Integrated Schools 


Though there is unanimity an the porr.ep l ions of 
integrated schools, special schools do differ 
percoptions of pattern of ranting. However over all 
that of more importance to competence fdr setting of goals, 
comes planning teaching activities. Next is competencies for 
evaluation and least importance is given to identiflation and 
placemen t„ 


ra n^mg of 
in their 
pattern ie 
neu t 


r-.n 






fable 9 gives similar analysis for special r uinpel eric ics for 
teachiang of VIC ui Integra tod classrooms 

Table 9 : Institutewise statement of Weighted Scores for 

Components of Special Competencies for Teaching VIC 
in Integrated Classrooms 


Comptitenci es 


Institution 

s r 

Ti 

Jit 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI 1 

VLI T 

i 

16(1 

169 

196 

139 

213 

1.93 

200 

1.94 

II 

r , —1 r 

n .j 

2 J 6 

202 

192 

202 

T 

i _• „ * 

? 1 3 

211 

III 

156 

165 

173 

1 59 

186 

179 

l A*) 

1/5 

IV 

200 

200 

172 

163 

IT 7 ?. 

tsv 

14 'a 

1 /8 

V 

"■.62 

330 

362 

y37 

3V> 

300 

VlM 

vn 

71 

153 

163 

IBt 

15 6 

If? 

177 

l t.t) 

174 


1 26 V 

1 243 

199 J 

1 J 99 

1 3 1 9 

1 87 | 

1226 

1 V.\> 

_ _ ___ „ ___ „ 


-_— 

„ ___ 

- ~ „ „, 

-ft-, „ „ 

- - 

. 

.... — 


For these componen L & also the score of air It Hi to V appear In mala 
significant can l ri bu turn, may be the ro spondon l:s burled all the 
.ratings carrying lugher ■„ cores, Howe/u'f ] rist a \ utow i so latinos is 
as under: 

Table 10 : Pattern of Ranking of Components of Compet enctes or 
Integration 

Componon 

F ] I 111 IV V VI VII VI ] I 

Ins ti to te« 


I (3) 

] F (8) 

III (I) 

IV (S) 

V (3) 

vi <n 


3 7 3 
1 3 6 
8 ? ; 
i 1 6 


o-i -7 

t 


6 13 

8 6 I 

7 l 2 

7 4 3 

6 4 3 


7 5? b 1 


4 

6 

8 

C| 


4 

4 

4 


TOTAL 5 6 


There is no cun'- i stnv w :c . 
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9.0 DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


As has been stated earlier teachers perception of the 
competencies in the area of integration and teaching of VIC were 
analysed in terms of importance given to different conipetnea ces. 
The detailed discussion is as under: 

9.1.0- Competencies for Integration 

Four component competencies have been identified for enhancing 
integration of visually impaired in common with others- the 
ranging has been: (1) Setting of Goals, (2) Academic Planning, 
(3) Evaluation and Monitoring, (4) Identification and Placement. 

9.1-1- Setting of Goals: This refers to the si ills required for 
identifying goals which are appropriate, realistic and 
measurable. It also requires si ills l o set group goals and goals 
for sub-qroups within the class. Another important factor is the 
involvement of parents m setting goals for their children. This 
particular competency is seen as the highest rani-mg compentency. 
If one reviews the literature on integration of disabled children 
in general classrooms, one of the difficult tasl is to tailor 
down the activities and curriculum to suit the needs of all types 
of children having different potentialities- Naturally a teacher 
will require competneices to suit the individual needs within a 
ghoup situation which becomes all the more important when a VIC 
child has to be taught along with normal children. 

9.1.2. Academic Planning: This component of the shill for 
integration refers to planning of teaching activities according 
to individual differences within a classroom, utilisation of 
resource support, identification of teaching materials, use of 
support from parents and volunteers and adaptation of leaching 
acts according to the climate of the c lassrooms - The very fact 
that this receives the second highest ranking shows that these 
are some of the crucial aras in which teaches need intervention 
in terms of training. Though the present study does not collect 
information on the requirement of teachers for non^disabled 
children, chances are this type of pattern may emerge for general 
clasraams also. 

9.1.3. Evaluation and Monitoring: This refers to the collection 
of information for evaluating the student progress, developing a 
feed back system and using evaluation data for assessing the goal 
attainment. Evaluation and monitoring as such a weel 1ml m our 
teaching leanring system though it is difficult to measure the 
results with out proper base line. This is more so when disabled 
children are involved where positive feedback at every step is 
needed for students, teachers as well parents. 

9.1.4. Identifcation and Placement: Surprisingly the literature 
in special education gives great emphasis for the identification 
an d placement of disabled children in suitable programmes for 
education, the lowest ranakinq for this component shows the 
differential emotional-SDcio climate of Indian classrooms. 
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Contrary to provision for special institutions an India trend 13 
towards normalisation of a disabled child* Ho is an integral part 
of home as a result it seems that schools are also not much 
bothered whether he has been properly identified and placed- The 
task is the child is there and he has to be served. Hence this 
may be the reason that teachers do not find the need for- proper 
planning for the placement of a visually impaired child since 
they feel the comparatively greater need for preparation of 
classrooms to accept such children- However the very fact that 
the score for this rating is of comparative value to other 
competencies* this competency is also the felt needs of teachers. 

9-2-0- Special Competencies for Teaching VIC 

Special skills have been studied under eight headings. They are 
being discussed m terms of ranking received by them. 

9-2-1- Planning Integration: When it comes to specific skills 
required for teaching VIC m integral ed classrooms the emphasis 
shifts to planning for integration as compared to the skills 
required for enhancing integration- Planning integration involves 
components such as organisational planning, school community 
integration, writing behavioural objectives, establishing harmony' 
and advocacy amongst the school personnel. This shows that as 
against integration as a general concept when it comes to 
specific category of children the teachers feel the need for 
planning and preparing for integrating such children m the 
classrooms. Hence this may be the reason that thus component has 
received the highest ranking. I 

9-2-2- Competency for Planning Instructional Strategies: This 
competency refers to selection of suitable instructional 
strategies, the content planning, use of proper equipments for 
assisting the visually impaired children in the classrooms. It 
shows the concers of the teachers to have competency so that they 
can serve the child once he is enrolled m the c1asssroams- 

9-2-3. Designing Curriculum: Recently some work has been done in 

India far adapting the curriculum to the needs of VIC in 

integrated classrooms which involves a lot of technical knowledge 
about the special requirements of the visually handicapped 

children. The very fact that this competency has been given the 
third place shows that though the task of teaching is more 

important yet a teacher cannot ignore the designing of 
curriculum- It may be noted that usually the curriculum designing 
is not teachers' cup of tea m Indian .situation. Usually 
curriculum designing is done by experts where teachers may not be 
mvovled at all. Yet the teachers 1 concern to have competencies 
for designing curriculum reflect their strong opinion to have a 
say in the designing of the curriculum when disabled children are 
involved and their specific requirements may need technical 
knowhow on the part of the teachers. 

Guidance and Counselling: This particular competency 
refers to identification of strength of VIC and providing not 
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only counselling to him but also to his family members- It also 
involves sharing the needs of visually impaired children with his 
peers- In a way this competency of the teacher is communicative 
of 1 his role in acceptance of VIC by himself as well as by his 
peers and community- No doubt this particular competency has 
received fourth place m the rankng because no teahmg act could 
be complete unless the individual is accepted by himself as well 
as by others around him- 

9-2.5- Atypical Pattern: This particular comoetency refers to the 
background knowledge that every teacher needs about his or her 
students- This refers to the need of techers about the blindness, 
its impact, causes and development of patterns of visually 
impaired children. 

9-2-6- Assessment of Visually Impaired Children: It is a 
tradition of the special schools that individual programme far 
each disabled children is developed which may not be a 
possibility for a regular clasraam though the individual qrawth 
of each individual student is very very important. However the 
teachers did feel the need to know the various formal and nan- 
formal assessment procedures for visually handicapped children-* 
learning capacities m different areas and also use of results 
obtained from such procedures. 

9.2-7. Community Support: This competency has received seventh 
ranking and refers to the skills of teachers to mobilise 
community support for the educatin of the disabled children- 
Though recently we havce started talking about community 
involvement in education, community's role far education of 
disabled is,of still greater importance- There do have been many 
incidences where the teacher has been blamed for having a 
visually impaired child in the classroom and thus the fear of the 
parents for having negative effect on their children- Community 
support aTsa involves recognising disabled children as its 
member. 

9.2,8. Use of Media and Devices: In special education a lot of 
importance is given to the use of tactical material and embossed 
materials for the teaching of visually imapired children- It also 
involved the use of special apparatus like abacus- Teachers had 
given fourth place for competency m the use of media device. 
Again the comparative data far regular classrooms is not 
available but may be the teachers of visually impaired in 
integrated classroom feel the need to know the use of these 
devices. This also need to be incorporated in the content that 
moast of the integrated education programmes do have a provision 
tar resource support- Vet the teachers may feel himselt 
handicapped if he does not have at least the minimum knowledge of 
the use of these media and devices which are basic to leanring of 
VIC. This also explains the reasons for having the eiqhth place 
in the ranking. 

9.3.0. Implications far Teacher Education Programmes 
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"I he objective of this study was to identify the competencies 
which can be incorporated in the development of teacher education 
programmes. Since no reseaches have been undertaken to develop 
empirical base for special teacher education programmes, the 
results of this research are applicable to such programmes as 
well as component of special education in general teacher 
education programmes. Specifically the skills which have been 
identified for enhancing integration need to be incorporated in 
all the programmes of teacher preparation that is the present 
' preservice teacher education programmes for primary school 
teachers as well as bachelors' degree programmes. These also need 
to be incorporated in all the programmes of inservice teacher 
education though the four components in terms of rank mg have 
been identified m the present research one would need to develop 
specific packages for developing these competencies. they also 
need to be further studied across other disabilities. As far as 
the special programmes for the preparation of teachers Tor 
integrating visually impaired children is concerend which will be 
currently taken up by few universities in the country like 
Banaras Hindu University, kurukshetra University and Bharthiar 
University. It is necessary that all these programmes should take 
up the results of this research as the basis for planning their 
teacher education programmes for visually impaired children. 
Though this anlaysis has not been possible for this researcher 
the general experience is that these university programmes attach 
more importance to the knowledge of development patterns of blind 
chldren, assessment and placement and use of devices. Teaching of 
blind children as against the pattern which have emerged from 
this research. Use of this ranking is more important not from ( the 
view point of what should go in teacher education programmes but 
from the viewpoint of what should be given how much importance. 

10.0.0. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTURE RESEARCH 

As has been mentioned under delimitations the research was. 
originally planned to cover all the disability areas but a close 
look into the field shows the enormity of the task because of the 
special problems that the teachers of visually disabled children 
face m this country. Schools serving disabled children are 
scattered. Hence separate research need to be undertaken an 
similar lines for each disability. ERIC can design cooperative 
research projects to^have comparable data across the disabilities 
as well for achieving better results in shorter time. This study 
needs to be replicated on a larger scale before the tools for 
identification of competencies can be considered as standardised. 
A beginning has been made to provide empirical base for the 
designing of teacher training programmes but this effort needs to 
be further replicated and validated. 
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Department of Teaoher Education, 
special Education and lirtension Services 

Checklist for 'Poach rn attitude to war' 1 equal 
educational oPj<orbunity L'or exceptional children 
in mtogr itmp classrooms. 

Inf ormo tion Sichodulo 


Name of tho 'loader 
Schoo 1 

Qualification 

Acadomic 

SSC/Fiatriculatiou 
Pre-University 
B. A/B. Sc. 

M. A/M. Sc. 


Pro Fos eional 

Uon..t®®'ching Special Teaching 

Ccr Gif 1 cat o 

Diploma 

B-rBd. 

Any o th or 


Dato__ 

Please tick mark ( J ) tic moot appreciate response. 

(1) Have your school introduced _ _ 

tho centra]- spoil sored sen erne 

of integrated oducation for 
disabled scheme. 

(2) If no, does your school propose__ 

to introduce the IBP 8che no m 

next two y_ere or so. 

(3) If nc, kindly specify f" > reason 
for not introducing the scheme? 

Tick mark. 







1* Resistance to I ED Scheme _ 

2. Lack of -feral*.. :d manpower _ 

5. Lack of financial re sources 
4. Any other specify 

(4) If yes? when do you propose 
to introduce the svhemo. 

(Tick mark pro po sod 
in the space provided) 

1> 1987-33 _ __ 

2) 1988-39 __ _ 

3) 1989-90 _ _ 

4) 199 0-91 _ 

( 5) Does your school system p^o yj.de 

services for the handicapped.'' __ 

(6) Loos your school have any pi j>n.nion 
for moving away from self-coninmod/ 
special classrooms for hie b uid LC n ppcd 
children. 


(7) Has your schn^l system pr.arfc.'d 
a program t ■ inform tb_ regular 
classroom t'vchcr about tno 
services provided through 
special education. 


(8) In your scho< 1 do yo* regular 

and special teachers talk informally, 
about special education problems. 
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9» In school system already providing 
special education are plans being 
made to move away from self-confcamod 
- " classrooms for the handicapped, 

10. Arc formal mootings arranged bo 
communicate placements and 
reintegration of special education 
students within your school 
system. 



Chock l ist for Teachers ^ Att i tudo Toward Equal Ed uc at io n al 
Opportunity For Exceptional Children m Integrating Classrooms 


Instruc t ions : 

Given below arc a number of sbatanent concerned 
with teacher attitude and beliefs toward equal educational 
opportunity for exceptional children in. integrated 
classrooms. We wish to know your reaction about each 
one of these. Please; indicate by putting a tick mark( ) 
in the appropriate column of your choice. If you neither 

V 

definitely agree nor disagree with the statement, |ut 
tho mark against it on the uncertain column. 

You aro requestod to reply frankly and your 
responses will bo kept confidential ; 

1) Strongly Agree 

2) Agroo 

3) Neither Agree/Nor Disagree 

4) Disagree 


5) Strongly Disagree 



Oompotcnc i v _g 


R a^_t i n_g 


1. Being placed m o special education 
,solf contained classroom restricts 
the enhance for tho student to fully 
participat j on activities sucli as sorvi Co 
organisations, Clubs* Sports etc. 
normally available to regular classroom 
stu dents. 

2. If given a chineo special cduc iti m 
students would participat « m most 
school activities. 


3. Public schools philosophies and 

objectives are limited to the range 
of normal children. 


4. Children placed m solf-contam-'d 
special education classos arc more 
likely to bo seen as different than 

if permitto stay in regular clissog, 

5. A child is socially isolated from his 
poors when placed in a s“If-contained 
special education class. 


6. Special education placement practices 
have boon free of smio-ocon Hie and 
racial discrimination. 


1 2 3 4 5 


7. Under normal conditions the regular 

classroom teacher feels imposed upon to 
help special education students. 
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8, Special self-contained classes -seem to 

be adequately providing academic services 12 3 4 5 
for the mildly handicapped and do not 
need to he changed. 

9. Special self-contained classes for the 

mildly handicapped have proved to ho 1 2 3 4 5 

more effective than regular classes 
have been for these students, 

10*. If.thoro ws a movement away from gklf- 

containod specie,l classes for the mildly 1 2 3 4 5 
handicapped* regular classroom 1.caohors 
would he willing to accept sP cial education 
students into their classes. 

11. The regulir classroom teacher would foci 

more comfortable if special education 1 2 3 4 5 

would assist m providing scrvic. s in 
tho regular classrooms. 

12. If time wore availahlo to work with 

special education per son no 1 regular 1 2 3 4'5 

, classroom toachor would take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

13. I recommend the use of resource rooms 
for handicapped children m fucuru. 


1 2 3 4 5 



Department of Teacher Education, 
Special Education and Extension Services, 

(W. G.B.R.T.) 


CompotBiicy Checklist for Teaohorg of Visually 
Impaire d Childre n in Integrated Classrooms. 


Instructions : 


Below are listed competencies alongwith 
indicators which are considered to Pc important 
for teaching visually impaired children. 

Bart A pres nts general oompoboncios which 
will enhance integration. 

Bart B presents specific skills for teaching 
visually impaired children in coramon with others. 

Indicators of a particular competency have boon 
mentioned to help you interpret the competencies under 
Bart B. Do you agree with the so competencies for 
successful teaching in integrated classroom. On the 
basis of your experience rate your view on a five point 
scale by circling your Hating Response Code -~ 

1. Strongly Agroe 

2. Agree 

3* Rcibh'r Agroc/Eor disagree 

4. Disagr^ 

5. Strongly Disagree 





Par t [ A 1 , 

Oom pu1 non -3 for Inte gration 
Gompotcncio g 


1. 16 ontify the pupil in noocl 
of individual Distraction. 

2. Iclontil'y the school-uidc 
planning about integration. 

3. Idonttfy/dovolop a personal 

training programme about 

intrgration. (For Teacher's own 
ori en tation- - Reading 
attending s.nninars) 

4. Particip.ato in parent and 
community ori, ntation programmes 
about infa ;gration. 

T 

5. Identify special students for 
entry into the regular class. 

6. Prepare munb irs of tho regular 
class for entry of special stuints 
into til ^ class» 

7. Idontify/dotoimmo the special 
educational needs of students. 

8. Identify the presents l/vol 
of functioning of students. 


G-on oral 


R a t i n g 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 2 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 



§ £ £ £ ! 


1 J/ \ *J r«'i' 1 1 -u v lie! ^ fi 1 J- 

- l __ t ■*’ 

v _ ’ _I L / 

,ei J r () 1 a jtp to cn a 1 1o 1 1 r >an L 'to 

- 9 Ci , d t i «; ““ 

.. f x. j. - J 


K 9 V ^Id entity the goals, for students 
iu that ar , appropriate, realistic 
and moasurablo. ., 


:1 ■ 2 


L. 


IQ, Jd entity flu gjfdup" go.iXs ahd 
goals for su.b-grpu.ps within 
“‘—"tho class. 


1 2 


11 i~ Involvi; .parent s, iQ^etti^ng ,,gopJ. s, r ,•• a ,_ L g 

c fr - /for their children. ■ ~ - 


«> 4 ; J “i ' '* ii rj f 1 i 


p £ I 2 ; planning ^ 

* * f " Hofindivicl^ 


12 


' )■ r- 

i J l „ „ 


13. Identify grouping Ejatt^rns,, 

( f L ' I 

tthat ai\ fl'-’xihlq .and/yariorh 

* , 1 1 J i ' 


£ 


r , 

j i rl, 2 

r 

j i r j 


14. Utilise special education 
resource teachers staff. 


1 ' 2 


15/' ‘ Ud^ntlfy/dcvolo'p instructional 
mat'rials. 


i 2 


16. Icldntify/dvYolop flexible tine 
.. schedules, 


1 2 


17. Use volunteers and parents to 
j f ,supplement olassrboit activities. 


1 2 


3. r 4 5 

3, * 4 5 

* 

3 4 5 

f 

* 

3. Y 4 5 

a T. 

3,-,4 5 

3 4 5 

*r 1 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 
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oat 

18. Pl'n ml cnr-yn/ the adaptations 1 

of tin, cl nnroou physical environment. 

19, Identify the techniques to manly j y ; j rj i. 

v A - r f l 

individual ami group behaviour. 


r / : 


C -20. ‘'identify class acbii ifairs3 bo 

■■nconrafi . interaction, 

,, • Mi J r " V 

-.flfi'l '-i >» l ‘ 


X y \. - 

u ' -1 


r n.p ■ 


.Ml 


t 


! riy ‘J 


21. P^ovid, instruction in eppinr 1 - 1 \ 

strnbi.;;i r. , .. 1 . 

22. Plan for iiiprovuDenb of psycholo . ical i 
clime,to oi the class. 


23, Collect nn£! record data for <valunting i 
student progvoas. 


24, Identify/dovolop fimlbich ay at a? 1 

to furnish data to stud nits»teachers 

and parents. 

I 

25. Use evaluation data to asm.cn 1 

go a,l Is ba'iemont. 


2 3 4 5 


'2 h -3; 4 5 



2 ■ S' 4 5 

' i I Ml' 


r 1 ' - 

2 3 4 5 


2 3 4 5 


2 3 4 5 


2 3 4 5 


nl II 

2 3 5 


\ , - j i" 



Sp eci al Com potenoios 


Part r U 1 


Co mpetencies 


Ind loato rs_ of^Ski 11s Rating 


1. Identify the impact 
of the following on 
development: 

1) Total Blindness, 

2) Congenital loss, 

3) Acquired visual 
loss, 

4) Partial vision. 


Through formal and 12345 

informal Frit!; ;n test 
as Fell as analysea 
of case-studies md 
reports of so icinli sfc. 


2. Understand th„ causes Present orally and 12 3 4 5 

of visual impairment writing canonictioft 
and infer off cobs on as well as analyse 
hehaviour, social, oaso-studi f p, 

em otio n al an u int oil.' c~ 

i * 

tual. 


3* Identify and transmit Through trananssion °^i 2 3 4 5 
knowledge of visually knowledge of normal and 

handicapped learners a Epical 6 volopm^ntal 

to their school; patterns, 

p^rsoenel, peroiibr 
and coni'’unity workers. 

4. Identify the ofCnot Analyses the socifl- 1 2 3 4 5 

of socio-economic economic factor 

conditions anc 1 oiaotioial v rbally as well as through 

climato of the nemo on case-studi. s. 

the blind child 13 social 
* ■* 
emotional aid intellectual. 
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5. Identify th various 
i n f o r',u 1 a r ,;j 3 s 1 -i 1 at 
procedures for 
yi.su. all y h and lea up od 
lnra^r' in non lory, 
motor and pern p bmal 
and cognitive areas. 


IroYido th various 123-15 
type of mCornel 
nssossm mt procedures 
for vi suallv li--'ndic-ippod 
1 c amor. 


6. Identify all the 
f orm al a a 3 o s a a. r t 
procedure s appro¬ 
priate for virnuLly 
handicap;, pel learn'ms. 


Indicate th formal 1 2 3 d 5 
a-nsossm ,nb prooodure 
for visually handicapped 
learn or 


7. Id. ntify th- ntionale Select .appropriate 
for ail ction o C .informal and formal 

inform *1 and formed procedure foe specific 
ass-jssmsent proo^duiog purpose and sp .cific 
and inst^ruui- nto • visually handicapped 
spi cific Visually learn- rs. 

handicap! . d. 


8 . Identify obs. ryebional Administer ''id score, . . , _ 

1 2 3 b 

toe]miq_ues i*t both profile informal and 
formal and inf orm nl formal asm rrs 1 ent data 

aos r,f, ircnt und r sup rvision. 

visually handicapped 
learners (VHL). 

9. Pr.-paro tho results Submit written reports, 12 3-15 

of informal and formal analys- s and interpretation 



* h ■ 

4 ^ I* 


assessment data for of formal and!! informal 

a variety of Y. H.l. assessment. 

as applicable for 

parents* the stud onto, 

the regular classroom. 

teach ors. 

10. Identify tho ar^as lint "*nd describe tho i 2 3 4 5 

of curriculum for content of np<oin lined 

visually handicapped curriculum uitnin each 
lonrn'rs. area for Y.H.L. 

11. Identify/soloot dosign Present and evaluate , „ „ , „ 
and modify instruc¬ 
tional program es 
for visually handi- 
capp eel lr nrn ra. 

12. Identify tho c ore uni¬ 
on ti on skills 
noc ssnry for V1I0, 

13. Identify the social 
and in cl op on d ~ nt 
living skills 
nee-scary for Y.H.L, 


1 l J 4 5 


m c t r u o t lo nnl p rog ramm e 
in ono/noro of the /or 
nr..as of concept 
development with a given 
assessment profit. u 


Present and evaluate 12 3^5 
instructional nrog^amno 
m one non of the 
c or .i Tunic at ion skills 


P r i. sont and ov„tLuat o 
instructional program 
f or tcaching b"oic 
irdop jnV-rt lining skills. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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14. Identify and 1 ^odi fy 
instructional 

programme tom b bbe 
specific social 
and md upend ait 
living skills i, f 

V.H.L. 


I J r: cont int 1 valuat g 
an instructional Program' 1 ' 2 2 ^ 5 
in one or more areas of 
social nnd in (3 op ndont 
living skills. 


15. Icl ntify tin., basic 
orientation and 


Pr^sunt and evaluate 
an in struct l nnl 


nobility cla.Hr! program f'>r toicb mg 

necessary fox- V.H.I. basic orientatmn 

such as trailing, and nobility skills 

sighted guide t ,chniquo for visually 
roon orientation, handicapped 1 earners, 

sound lo cali zatio n, 
protective techniques, 
direction techniques. 


16, Identify the probIon 
related to low vision 
conditions Him eyo 
hand co-ordination 
having the things 
with oyes. 


Identify the educational 12 3 4 5 
significance '.f specific 
oculamotor dysfynction 
for individual learner. 


17. Describe the problems Identify the specific 1 2 3 4 5 

in visual perception problem in visual 

specific to V.H.L. perception and plan 

such as discrimination appropriate activities 
recognition visual for a visually handicapped 

closure etc, learner. 
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18, Identify the 
sequence of 
development in 
visual perceptual 
learning* 


Identify the appropriate 12345 

activities equipment 

materials to facilities 

visual perceptual 

development. 


19» Identify the problem Identify auditory processing 

related to auditory .experienced by visually 1 2 3 4 5 
perception at bund handicapped learn, rs. 

locating the source 
of soundpmomorising 
from auditory sources 
in visually handi¬ 
capped. 


20, Identify the problems 
and rcmodiations 
related to language 
dovolopmont m 
visually handicapped 
children such as 
verbal unreality. 


Indicates the 
educational implication 
of problems of 
banguage devol 0 pnont* 


21 . Identify problems 

related to tactual 
learning in 
visually handicapped 
learners such as 
modal, maps and 
braille reading 


Present examples 
of intervention 
technique in 
tactual learning 
as an alt run bivo 
to visual learning. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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22. Identify the different Present examples of 

type of activities curriculum content to 

and exercises to teach sequentially 

f gross and fine gross agility, ’balance 

motor skills. and posture skills. 

23. Plan field™trip 
appropn at u/ «n f ootivo 
for various typ s of 
visually liandic•» po od 
1'arnors at differ nt 
levels of looming 
integrate d into 
subject area Oontmt. 

24. Interpret observation Observe pl s ay behaviour 12 3 15 

present im;erpretations 
of tho child’s play and develop strategics 

skills necessary for basod on interpretations 

V H Ii to maximise 

their intellectual 

emotional social 

and physical 

di'volopm ant. 

25. Select design and Identify the . 1 2 3 4 5 

modify in struct mnerl instructional 

program that will program develop'd 

prepare tho visually for various ago 

handicapped children groups. 

cope on his 

developmental If vole 

with tho reactions 

of tho seeing popilation. 




S 1 
S I 




p f 

I : 


. ii Y,jJ i. i >1 

j- r ui'/'JWA'o \ ,u A.*. i**-i * 

Y no i J-orjtrj'-f* i* 1? -n. if.;,:r3: }J . YlJhOjn 

„ • is"' J gu'. v. hue ' ■ V 

1 (fi * i' r ,h ,i * ; cim r «uv: d.'-dJ . o ' 1 h w iq 

-i.-, r'<> j j i r 'i v ‘ ^ 

• - > ,jjO j'? 1 'tu'i >, i 1 ■ a : ^',T ,r ‘J ' ) ’! 

dontify tho prog,rhg\M i vr%iPonstr,T^rY'ski]Ji^i^’n D 4i'ri£^ ^ 

till zing role n laying utilizing ro'ld Slaving J >'ion 


*L-L- j.I fikf'A • <Y 


26. I 


utilizing role playing utilizing' ro'ld flaying <i 

technique for V. ILL. tochniqulds. „ u«VdJ \ b 

'i.'"*. t ~r *t r.l 


fi-i" V •) f/j 


! d r \ I dj 


27. 

a £ s 


Identify tho problem Cr gfti jp|’fljid' y isupl >*i 'u'cf 3 

involved m visual befits for textile 

'c i ,•«* t uj .if 


4 5 


7» * r *"* 


oxorci bjeVo' diagram i§- r ' ■ 1 1 '-* • J 

ctcnfactual' 1 r Jl ° h " rV V* 1 ■ nTIr/u 

reading. , , 4 r . ' ",V 1 °: l -f ) 

£ J .0 *' . J 1 4 * r» j 1 J I 1 1 V 1 7 -I \ 1 J" « - 


28. 


i - >jj a .Lv-ru'’ 


,i, }.i d 1 L * 3 od 


29. 


Identify and,, evaluate JJ.od^fy visualiiiat'erial ',"345 
point material sor .enlarge and simplifying 1 • . , 
specific V.H.Ii, ( "fcrender comfojrtdblc 1 •_ 

and plan necessary and intelligible, copies 
adjustment f or cage ' ' ,‘£or specified loam'ers. . 1 
in reading. { ' 1 r , \ 

'I t 1 1 ( t ’ 

u ' “if"" 

Identify th^ varioh&‘ 1 ^ DcmQnstr.atb ability' ■ f 2 3 4 5 
devices suitable for ''to u s o and evaluate' ‘ - 

visually handicapped devices. , ^ , 

learners. 1 * 1 


30. Identify the skills Dnndristrdtd 1 ' skills " 
in use of .abacus by in of . dbaouq. by/- 


solving' propllnis • 
for visually 
handicapped learners 


solving problems'in’' 
a,11,basic operation. 


31. Operate and cave 
for recording * ,J 

devices and listening materials, 
equipment. 


Select and/or nr r pa re 
evaluate recorded , 


1 2 3 4 5 

•' 5 . ' » 


12 3-4 5 
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52 . Operate in* <■ a,,,. bo the 

for bmlllo »-Usorn, ,JUon n r '^on 

, lK 4 .„ iTi'iicT j ;i Ln *r.m all 

typewriters, aide 

and stylus,hu;«d*jri1.‘uv* *-u\ ic, ■». 

rl ev ic c s, so r ocn b oar&■* 

raised lino d'-vm " 

kit of urib’n,; 


instruments tor 

visually UandioMj'fcrl 
chil dr on. 


1 2 3 4 5 


33. Identify the t.dmin'U 
aids for U<„ - ■'<><!"'' tion 
and re x>r eduction of 
materials. 


P. monstr* U* nso and 
('arc^llt ;,"'ihnical 
* i do. 


1 2 3 4 5 


34. Identify and bvnmi t 
proficiency in use of 
madia devious 
noceanary for bhe 

education o f fhe 
visually i* indicated 


TruirrnH a'’’* <;j, noy % 2 3 4 5 
„in us. of < ■ l( d:ia and 
devices .iwC s. ■ ry 
for t)i t l on of 

visually m -.d le 1 * pj.od 
<'h i,l dr. *i. 


learner a. 


35. Identify the basic 
principles for 
selection and 
development of 
instructional 
strategies that are 
applicable for V.H.l. 


Soled.i d i .Mj'.rp-'tional ^ % 3 4 5 
strut- yloa -< - as basic 
principle 5 of Instruction 
for iiarn p<.nonstrnto 
to peer. 



1 2 3 4 5 
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36 .Identify/select bho 
appropriate inatiuc- 
tional strategies 
for toachm 3 subject 
<area content for 
visually handicapped 
children, 

37. Demonstrate ability 
to transmib the basic 
principles of instruc¬ 
tional strategies for 
V.H.Ii. to other school 
p or 8 onn cl, par ait s & 
comm unity wo ric, r „ 

38, Identify th: utili- 

of 

z at ion/.j n-gt ruction 
media for visually 
handicapped children 
in terns of sensory 
modalities visual 
tactile and auditory 
which they operate. 

39•Determine n source for 
media 

sp r, cified/osp ,cially 
for visually huidi- 
cappod learn •■re. 


Specify ofcj^uwgios for 
instructive of a given 
case study and subject 
area. Demonstrate bo 
Peers* 


Through simulation with ]_ 2 3 4 5 
p e 1 >r s * lid s up ~rvi s ed 

p rac tic am - ,xp., r 1 onc 0 s. 


Analysis oner-ti on 8 f a p 2 3 .* 5 
specific pjjco of media 
equipments .ii relation 
to learning by V.H. and 
demonotrate its use to 
poors. 


Prepare lists of source \ 2 3 4 ' 
and complete other forms 
for obtaining selected 
instructional purpose 
for hypothetical situations 



1 2 3 4 5 
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40 .Identify nouroe of 
exi atin^ s ban do "d a 
for the vrofi'‘ot; n 
of sound recorded 
■braille priub, 
frangible aids, 
i 11 u st rat ir> i o t c. for 
visual ly hr. orUco><ed 
children. 


Dsmorstr? arc 1 
simulated in 
practice> experiences 
used and sir ria£ 
of media, 


41*ldentify principlr-s 
of media development 
in content areas. 


42*A&*i&t visually 

i « 

handicapped learners 
and parents to 
understand the 
principles of use 
of media in education 


Select pijpTOTvr.-nto 
m> din for a concept 
to ho tau-H.it In a 
sub 3 eot axun 1 Donongt rato 
thr ough s i n ala b i on 
in praobioum 
sit uabiun« 

Develop and implant . 
a plan to provido 
visually handicapped 
children, rmd their 

parents with in for¬ 
mat ion about the 
principles involved 
m the use and selection 
of v^du cab 3.00 al modi a. 



ill-: 


43 .Identify sources for 

G- ? v?l a jlt. ,-jof media 12^45 

repair of m 3die, fni 

L' 1 , . ij- r 'jdmg 

visually hand-Onpp'.c 1 

r vn~ u " *■:■ a->S‘ CKnt 

learners. 

bo •- ,ii .i 1 .‘or t - p ,irs 

‘ ' ' 

eC >a 3]), ,l 1 ■ y 

• > 1 1 < 

44.Identify po; ^binl 
strengths of an 

Oh; record 

,12 3 4 5 

sir'-ncuh , uf a 

in dividun 1 Vi°r~lly 

specif: c 1.. -m jrs. 

handicapped m -r 

■ f ( If 

r „ , 


as a^’nrbUlV o'f ' 00 0 

si^iRa'Acr- J 
prog-rn'&b,, ! > ' “ u ' ' J * ■ 11 


45. Involve int jr .. 

prof 08810 cal 
p . 4 r s onn ol L o cliv j du a I 
no ds of t d v GUnlly 
han die vpp r d 1 r arn or a . 


1'ivol' o i.rb ,r-~prof ossional 

p so i 'no 1 j m, fcmg the 1 2 3 4 5 

no ode of a apv'Oifuc 

vinun ily han<„ i capped 

eh II dr on wha o in 

field pi ac bice md 

under gup rvj&ion. 


46 .Provide for appropriate 
guidance servicin’ for 
partita and. families 
of visually handi- 


Survoy til local, 
state levil or 
guidance s rvicos 
and re s .■ urc e s for 


capped 11 ^ rn i ,r n. 


visually, m f xcapped 
children. 


.1 2 3 4 5 


i r ■" 
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47.Identify needs of 
visually ha n d ic p pd 
lo arne r s pu. r 1 r< 
relate i m nil ip Tiih 
o th > r n ir t!i' > 
c oilmen i bjr, 

48, Evaluate the 

relationship b„fcwo -i 
v i sun 1 ly ban.' 1 io \poed 
It arno r air 1 fi'iily 
m r-mb c r. 

49• Ido 1 - 1 tify straI;' gi r, s 
to encourage o ntinu- 
,atio n of o 1 ucati nal 
gals in the lr no. 

50.Identify tu npocific 
typos of agency 
whi eh o f f o c t lire 
vi sun 11 y h an die a pp ofl 
learner and ^"Vi'da 
the economic basic 
for the services. 

51. Select apivrpriato 
community groups 
which c.fi _ct the 
delivery of a. rvices 
tc the visually 
handicapped learners. 


P r■ v j 1 c plat t. 1 2 ’ d 5 

op jo if io >: i Unities 

£< r in 1 1 dupe 
and cli',.,’a 


Analysis case studies 
obsorv .bi * ■> and apply 
evaluati o bachniqu 3. 


Analyses c v j studies l 2 1 4 5 
•an d ob 1 'rvnt: on. 


Through mo ,b 1 2 3 4 5 

agency p ;rs n nnol 


Poe urn nt evidence of 1 2 3 4 5 
active ency parti¬ 
cipate n fer designated 
period of tine. 



oo 1 u 3." '* f 


! 6 s 


52.Describe ch 1 

for developing ccm ■■-.n.ii.y 
resources a a o vo '.rnte yr 
vrho s erw th d v a sualiy 
lia ndicapp ed 1 ara «, r. 


Id' / 

ti-y 

tt ; IVp 

•> r<. 

DIM Ci fc C 1 2 3 

v olir c ' 

a .5 o T 

nJ 

'-"it ion 

and 

UCO ■ 

1C 3 





53.Identify o.-d formulate Ihro-igh o stit.m .u of 
a philosophy r.arch ny philosophy jj ss? 
visually landioappi. fl ri*f< r no r* and 

loamir v-nah is rcso ,- 'i'3Ji, 

consistent pith 
current 

practices and 

pro f c s i l o or i : t an 1 g ' ni \ s 

of the field. 


54.identify tho pj oh L ms Ioe,v.< -'ol d In 12 3^5 

i°suv»s and p 1: .1 ic oiv’io v.n ,j jy s~l^> tivo 

policy role-tv 1 to yrr p-j, 3 •> 1 rnovlcdyo 

the cducat.-o r ' of r, i our' ,r n ' policies. 

visually v> <vid 10 p ->< c 
children. 

55.Identify J chc n A of 
advoercy for the 
visun, 1 Ly hr,adi enpp ad. 


56. Dev ole p s Lret c :yi p 

Demon s f .r..t 

, the r, tratogies 

for th-., acceptable 

for )\ rr v .. 

st . f md 1 2 3 5 

of tho vi on a 13 y 

others j or 

vi ii vlly 

ha n d i c a pp o d o hi 1 d. 

h audioapy 1 

1 children. 


by pc- re, stiff and 
admin i stra Lien. 


Demon stiM L tlirr r -A 

siro u].'• J -1 an uli ivo ca cy 

for vii,uu~ ly hue. iioappod 
children. 
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57.Identify the nrloiiM 
orgamsatic no 1 i’l.'-ra 
for school • i'ogx’n.m; „ 
in relation to 
specific need of 
individual visually 
handLCr-pfcd re. 


Ajajyn^ sbrjngths and 1 2 3 4 5 
vindues , k ,s ol various 
nv jm i sf tion ax p la n s 
for specific visually 
handier pi id learners. 


58 .Identify the necessary 
abilities to engage in 
mamatroammg prcanan 
to school p°r nt M nd 
community wordor. 


Tr^nrmit thj noc ossary 1 2 3 4 5 
\hilitioa to engage in 
th ma In a breaming process 
l.o others. 


59 .Identify thu values 
propo son and bochniquoa 
of writing behavioural 
obj octives for visua 11 y 
handicapped learner a. 


fhr ough writ bon or it eria 
foe visually handicapped 
learner a when givon 
bobaviurnL objectives. 


6 0.1 d on ti fy b he s p t c if i c 
asp. eta of an on™ going; 
program and to a lire 
plans for bringii.g 
programme element 
into harmony with 
those standards. 

61.1 dontif 3 ^/transmit tne 
dem on strata knowledge 
o f ova luat 3 0 )' o n t or in 
to other school 

personnels etc. 


Prepare a Plan for 1 2 3 4 5 

piogrrv modification 
',o m jet t.b-ndards for 
a 11 ,r gic ufar program, ' 


transmit knowledge 12345 

of evaluate critona 

ole. 




APPENDIX - III 

LIST OF INSTITUTIONS COVERED 


1. Model School for the Blind, National Institute for 
Visually Handicapped Dehradun 

2. Rastriya Virjanand Andha H anya Vidyalaya New Delhi 

3. Sri RamaPrishna Mission Vidyalaya Coimbatore 

4. Sharp Memorial School Dehradun. 

5. JPM Senior Secondary School New Delhi * 

6. President Estate Senior Secondary School New Delhi 


i 


the 



